From Varsity Rodeo to Greenhouse Management, Hartnell’s East 


Campus offers a wide selection of classes and activities. To find out 
more about this facet of Hartnell, look for it in the March 7 issue of 


the Panther Sentinel. 


Campus students anticipate speakers 


Dan Rather, from CBS’s ‘’60 
Minutes’’ fame and the successor to 
Walter Cronkite on CBS Evening 
News, may be one of three speakers 
coming to the Hartnell campus 
before the school year ends. 


That. is, however, only. if--the 
Does disco suck? 


--photo by Mark Wilkes 


Associated Students of Hartnell 
College manage to get him here. 

Rather, author of the best-selling 
‘‘The Camera Never Blinks,’’ author 
Issac Bashevis Singer and former 
United Nations Ambassador Andrew 
Young have all been mentioned as 
possible speakers: ~ 


Twenty-seven additional scholar- 
ships have been announced for the 
1980-81 academic year. 

Deadline for applications is March 
14, 1980. 


The Ila M. and Joe E. Jennings 
Scholarship is open to students from 
all district high schools with a 
minimum GPA of 3.0, majoring in 
any field of study Eight scholarships 
of $450 are available to first-year 
students, and eight scholarships at 
$400 are available to continuing 
students. 
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- Applications due March 14 


The Charles B. and Daisy M. 
Rosendale Scholarship is open to all 
students from district high schools 
with a GPA of 3.0 or better, in any 
major. Five scholarships are offered 
at $500 each for first-year students 
and five $500 scholarships for con- 
tinuing students. 

The Salinas Elementary Teachers’ 
Council Scholarship offers an ele- 
mentary education major $400. 

More information can be ob- 
tained from the Office of Special 
Student Services, in College Center 
2, or by calling 758-8211, ext. 425. 


Hartnell College, Salinas, CA 93901 


Japanese evening presented by 
students at Hartnell Theatre 


Group M of the Japanese Agri- 
culture Training Program will pre- 
sent Japanese Evening, an evening 
of entertainment for the Salinas 
area, at 7:30 p.m., Saturday in the 
Performing Arts Theatre. 


It is held so that the program can 
show their gratitude for the concern 
that Hartnell College, their host 
families and others have given to 
them during their stay in Salinas. 


Fhe evening; which “has “beer a © 


a ee men 


tradition for the past nine years, is — 


presented with no charge for admis- 
sion. 

During the evening the 35 Japan- 
ese students will sing and play both 
Japanese. and modern American 
songs and perform traditional Jap- 
anese dances. 

Also, a play featuring martial 
arts, ‘‘The Dragons Return,”’ and a 
judo exhibition will occur. 

All the performers will appear in 
“native Costume. ~~ 


Rock fans put down disco lifestyle 


by MIKE FOSTER 
_and ROBERT RATTO 

Does disco suck? 

Several radio station and record 
store employees think so, and be- 
lieve it’s on its way. out. The 
Associated Students of Hartnell Col- 
lege (ASHC) think so too, if their 
presentation. of a ‘‘Disco Sucks’’ 
dance is any indication. But Hartnell 
students may not agree, if the 
sparse dance turnout is evidence of 
a pro-disco sentiment on campus. 

But even if three-piece white suits 
and a pounding, provocative beat 
are on their way out, ‘’Disco has left 
its mark on music,’’ believes Wynn 
Bradley, programming director of 
KIDD radio. 

According to Bradley, rock and 
roll is becoming more popular, but 
disco is lingering on the charts. 
“There will always be good and 
bad,’’ he said, adding that some of 
the ‘‘good’’ disco music comes from 
Donna Summer, who is presently on 
the top of the charts with ‘’ On the 
Radio,’’ from her greatest hits LP. 

One popular characteristic of rock 
fans is contempt for disco. This 
hatred spawned the popular phrase 
“‘disco sucks.’ 

Bradley believes that this hatred 
isn’t so much directed to disco 
music, but to the disco lifestyle; 
‘‘John Travolta crap,’’ he said. 

Former ASHC Senator Steve 
Andre, who chaired the ‘‘Disco 
Sucks dance’’ on Feb. 22, expressed 
his opinion: ‘The atmosphere of the 


discotheque is flashy, tinsel, and 
plastic -- glorifying the synthetic as 
opposed to the real. Additionally, 
the attire worn by the disco enthusi- 
ast represents this. The fake’ hair- 
chests, stuffed crotches, and sleazy 
make-up promoting a non-existent 
virility of sexiness, the fancy jewelry 
ostentatiously displaying a non- 
existent wealth, and the revealing 
clothing which reveals more soggy 
armpits than anything else.’’ 

What is going to replace disco if 
the music is losing popularity? 
Bradley believes that rock and roll 
will take over. 


‘‘Anything would be an improve- 
ment,’’ said Andre. ‘‘The anti-disco 
movement should not be character- 
ized as a reactionary rock-and-roll 
movement. Punk and new wave rock 


also loom heavily on the music © 


horizon. New wave music at least 
constitutes an improvement in the 
music, if not the lyrics, compared to 
disco.’’ 

The unofficial kick-off for disco 
music was Saturday Night Fever, 
and the music of the Bee Gees. 
“American Bandstand’ helpéd_pro- 
mote disco dancing, and syndicated 
TV shows like ‘‘Dance Fever’’ and 
“kicks’’ are disco taken to ex- 
tremes. — ° 

Andre believed ‘‘the disco move- 
ment was the product of hyper- 
promotion. The movement began in 
publicity. centers and had a very 
small following until the media 


picked it up and pounded it into the 
public’s consciousness as the ‘in 
thing to do’. Presently, the move- 
ment is on the decline. The radio 
station back east which was original- 
ly respnsible for promoting the disco 
non-music retired its disco format 
and many other stations are follow- 
ing suit. Record companies are 
noting the slump in disco record 
sales and are no longer signing 


disco artists.’’ 

But all is not rosy in’ the world of 
rock-and-roll. While disco stars may 
have to worry about a job in coming 
years, the latest news in the rock 
world is the death of Bon Scott, lead 
‘singer for hard-rock group AC-DC. 
He was discovered in his car in 
South London at 7 a.m. on Feb. 20. 
Officials believe that he died of an 
alcohol overdose. 


“King’’ James Green looks on as the Hartnell ‘‘tabby-cat’’ [Pat Walberg] 
strangles ‘‘Disco’’ Joe Costa during the ‘‘Disco Sucks’’ dance. 


--photo by Michael Domalaog 


Editorial: ASHC 


needs to reassess 
role at Hartnell 
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by ROBERT RATTO 

As congress debates over registration that will 
lead to the selective slavery of both men and 
women, we, the students, must act. 

We must realize first that registration equals 
the draft and that the draft means war. 

It may sound quaint, but it’s true. 

Since avoiding another senseless Vietnam-type 
war is a must, that leaves us with the question, 
‘‘What can we do?”’ 

The passage of the appropriations for registra- 
tion will probably occur this summer when 
colleege and high school students are surrounded 
by their registration-supporting parents, and 
awsay from the moral support of their friends. 

The government realizes that resistance, resis- 
tance of any kind, could bring about the death of 
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Attendance at Associated Students of Hartnell 
College (ASHC) events has been less than 
overwhelming this year. 

Historically, the ASHC has not been successful 
in presenting activities where people turn out in 
vast numbers 

Even at election time, only 47 students 
meandered over to the polls last month to elect 
ASHC commissioners. 


Well, this lack of attendance or interest could 
be attributed to a few factors, or a combination of 
many. 


Possibly, the ASHC presents activities which 
do not interest the mainstream of the Hartnell 
community. Lots of money and time went into the 
Feb. 22: ‘‘Disco Sucks’’ dance, yet not many 
people attended. In fact, the ASHC didn’t make 
enough money to pay for one advertisement 
placed in the North Salinas highViking Saga. 
Either disco doesn’t suck, or people just don’t 
have an opinion either way. 

Which brings us to a second possibility. Maybe. 
people don’t care, about any ASHC activites that 
are presented. In the past few years, only 
well-populated ASHC events have been the 
Winter and Spring faires. Those really require no 
planning on the part of the attending students, 
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_ A Different Perspective : 


Students must unite to 
resist draft registration 


registration -- that is why we must resist. It must 
be organized resistance and must be a principled 
response -- sacrifice will be necessary and civil 
disobedience a must. 

When one registers for the draft, one is tacitly 
accepting that the government has the power to 
control any individual’s life. Taking a conscien- 
tious objector status is giving your stamp of 
approval to the system. 


And for those who envision the solution to exist 


in sending in thousands of falsified cards, it most 
likely wil have the opposite effect. The govern- 
ment will use the large number of cards as 
evidence that there is compliance for the people. 

The only solution is to unite and resist. Our 
lives and our freedom depend on it. 


ina Costa 
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during a break in classes, anyone can wander 


through or watch exhibitions free of charge. 

Even a forum for governing board candidates, 
sponsored by the ASHC in November, drew only 
a limited amount of participation. _ 

It seems that the ASHC, before planning any 
more events, should try to find out what the 
student body wants. The average Hartnell 
student works and is 28-years-old. About half of 


_the student population attends night classes. Do 


“disco sucks’’ dances appeal to this crowd? 

On the other hand, the ASHC may discover 
students really don’t care one way or the other. 
Maybe ASHC funds could be better spend 
helping finance some of the other successful 
activities presented around campus by other 
groups. Activities like an Indian Pow-wow, or 
political speakers (presented a few years ago) 
seem to draw folks. These, for the most part, are 
usually free. 

With Jarvis 1! looming menacingly on the 
horizon, the ASHC could also consider helping 
finance programs which lose dollars in the event 
the proposition passes in June. 

The ASHC needs to reevaluate the Hartnell 
College community’s needs, and figure out where 
to put their money to the best use for that 
audience. 


Have something to say? 


- Use the Panther Sentinel’s ‘Letters 
1 to the Editor” column to get your 
—— point across. 

Letters of up to 300 words in length 
are accepted on topics relating to 
Hartnell. Letters over 300 words are 
subject to editing. : l 

Letters must include the signature 
of the person submitting the letter., 
along with a telephone number for 
verification purposes. The telephone 
number will not be printed in the 
Sentinel. 

Address letters to: 

Editor 
Panther Sentinel 
Hartnell College 

156 Homestead Ave. 
Salinas, CA 93901 
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What-do you have to say? 
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to advertise 
in the Sentinel 


Next issue: March 7 
Ad deadline: March 3 
phone 758-8211 
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Journalism-English instructor Dick Andre ges- 
ticulates the principles of good news photo- 
graphy to photo-journalism students. The 
journalism program has the highest enrollment 
in three semesters, and this has Andre feeling 
‘heady! That kind of interest from students 
inspires interest from me to give them the best 
possible program,’’ he said. 


4 Panther Sentinel -- Feb. 29, 1980 


1850’s through Civil Rights 


Black Am 


In 1955, Rosa Parks refused to 
move to the back of an Alabama 
bus. 


She became the first black to 
contest the ‘Jim Crow’’ law which 
required blacks to occupy seats in 
the rear, and allowed whites to sit in 
the front of the bus. 


Within 24 hours, after Parks’ 
arrest, blacks organized to boycott 
the bus system. It was. organized to 
boycott the bus system. It was 
organized by then-unknown clergy- 
man Martin Luther King, 27. 


A little over a year later, the 
United States Supreme Court ruled 
unconstitutional Alabama _§ laws 
regarding segregated seating on 
public conveyances, 


Second of two parts 


That protest was one of thousands 
staged by individual blacks or 
groups since blacks came to Ameri- 
ca. Since traveling to America in 
exploration parties or aboard slavery 
ships, blacks fought racism in the 
colonies. 


Slow progress was evident in the 
early years of the colonies, but 
protests and demonstrations began 
in earnest in the 1800s. With the 
backing of organizations and the 
founding. of many more, blacks 
began to emerge as a dominant, 
changing force. 


In tlhe 1850s blacks began to 
break down racial barriers in the 
literary field with the publication of 
the first novel by a black American, 
“Clotel,”” authored by William 
Wells Brown. Blacks saw strides 
forward in educational circles, with 
the 1854 founding of the first black 
college, Lincoln University, and the 
founding of Wilberforce University 
in 1856. 


Black Americans began to reach 
prominence in national circles. 
James Augustine Healy, later to 
become the first American Negro 
Roman Catholic bishop, was or- 
dained as a priest in .the Notre 
Dame Cathedral. The first black 
man to gain elective office, John 
Mercer Langston, was elected the 
clerk of the Brownhel township, 
Ohio, in 1855. 


Pro-slavery sentiment continued 
to circulate thrugh the colonies’, with 
the Dred Scott decision in 1857, 
handed down by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. That decision denied citizen- 
ship rights to black Americans and 
opened up federal territory to slav- 
ery. In 1854, the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act admitted both states to the 
union without slavery restrictions, a 
direct violation of the Méissouri 
Compromise. 


Violent protests continued\in the 
1800s. In 1859, several months after 
attending an anti-slavery conven- 
tion, an interracial band led by John 
Brown attacked Harpers Ferry. Two 
blacks. died outright, and Brown was 
later hanged at Charlestown, Va. 


At the outset of the Civil War, 
Congress and branches of military 
services saw fit to allow blacks to 
fight in the war, but still without 
equal citizenship rights. 


President Abraham _Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation, issued 
in 1863, was supposed to free all of 
the ‘slaves in Confederate states. 
Since the union and the Confederacy 
were at war, the proclamation had 
no legal force, did not free any 
slaves and was ignored by confeder- 
ate states. That proclamation was, 
and still is, considered by some to 
have been a largely political move to 
keep European forces out of the 
Civil War. : 


The Civil Rights Bill of 1866 
passed, despite a presidential veto 
by Andrew Johnson. In 1867, Con- 
gress ratified the 14th Amendment, 
which called for ‘‘equal protection of 
all citizens under the constitution.’’ 
To reinforce that amendment, Con- 
gress passed the ‘‘Ku Klux Klan’ 
Act in 1871. 


Blacks also. began to move into 


national and international politics. 
In 1868, ex-slave Oscar J. Dunn 
became the lieutenant governor of 
Louisiana. He held the highest 
office by a black American at that 
time. In 1869, Ebenezer Don Carlos 
Basset was appointed to the, diplo- 
matic post of minister to Haiti. 


The first black in the House of 
Representatives, Joseph H. Rainey, 
was seated in 1870. Also in 1870, 
Hiram Revels, the first black sena- 
tor, delivered his first speech before 
the Senate. 


Progress continued for blacks in 
educational circles. Charlotte E. Ray 
became the first black woman to 
grduate from a university in 1872, 
and Rev. Patrick F. Healy, was 
named the president of the oldest 
Catholic university, Georgetown, in 
1874. 


Meanwhile Congress and _ indi- 
vidual states fought a law-making 
war on the issue of civil rights. In 
1875, Congress passed the Civil 
Rights Bill of 1875, which prohibited 
discrimination in public accommoda- 
tions. That bill:-was declared uncon- 
stitutional in 1883. 


States passed ‘‘Jim Crow’’ laws, 
and began requiring literacy tests as 
prerequisites to voting. The Mis- 
sissippi Constitutional Convention 
began the systematic exclusion of 
blacks from the political arena in 
1880. Seven other southern states 
followed Mississippi’s lead by 1910, 
and imposed literacy tests. 


The Supreme Court upheld the 
‘separate yet equal’’ doctrine in 
Plessy vs. Ferguson in 1896. 


The late 19th and early 20th 
centuries saw black civil-rights and 
educational groups spring up 
around the country. In 1896, the 
National Assssocation of Colored 
Women was founded, and in 1900, 
the National Negro Business League 
was founded. 


in 1905, the Niagra Movement, a 
fore-runner of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP), was organized. 
The Niagra Movement opposed the 
‘conciliatory policies’’ of Booker T. 
Washington, as he expressed them 
in an 1895 ‘‘Atlanta Compromise’’ 
speech. The NAACP was founded in 
New York, in 1909, on the annivers- 
ary of Lincoln’s death. 


in 1915, Dr. Carter G. Woodson 
established the Association for the 


* Study of Negro Life and History. 


As editor, he also launched the 
Journal of Negro History. 


The year 1915 also saw a resur- 
gence in membership of the anti- 
black Ku Klux Klan, and the 
beginning of the ‘‘Great Migration’ 
of blacks to industrial centers in the 
North. 


About 10,000 blacks marched 
down Fifth Avenue in New York 


City in protest against lynching in~ 


the south. Among the leaders of the 
protest were W.E.B. DuBois and 
James Weldon Johnson. 


DuBois organized the first Pan- 
African Congress in Paris in 1919. 
In 1926, Negro History. Week is 
founded by Woodson and the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. 


Blacks continued to advance slow- 
ly in politics despite efforts against 
their movement. The U.S. Supreme 
Court struck down a Texas law 
barring blacks. from the ‘‘white 
primary’ in 1927. Oscar De Priest 
was voted into office as a congress- 
man in 1928 and he became the first 
black congressman from a Northern 
state. In 1934, Arthur Mitchell 
became the first black democrat of 
the 20th century to be elected to 
Congress. 


William H. Hastie, the first black 
to serve as a federal judge in the 
U.S., took office in 1937. Pennsyl- 
vania saw the first black woman 
state legislator elected in 1939, 
Crystal Bird Fauset. In the same 
year, the first black woman judge in 
the U.S. was appointed, Jane Bolin. 


Blacks began to gain recognition 
and equality in the armed forces in 
the 40s. Benjamin O. Davis, Sr. was 
named commander of Godman Field 
in Kentucky in 1945. In 1951, Pfc. 
William Thompson became the first 
black since the Spanish-American 


.War to win the Congressional Medal 


of Honor. The nation’s highest 
military citation was issued for his 
efforts in the Korean War. 


Civil rights took steps forward in 
the mid-1900s. A President Harry 
Truman committee on civil rights 
condemned racial injustice in its 
report ‘‘To Secure These Rights.’’ 


In 1947, Tuskegge, Ala., statistics 
reported that 3,425 blacks had been 
lynched in America from 1882 to 
1947. Their report indicated 1,217 of 
those lynchings occured from 1890 
to 1900. 


The California Supreme Court 
struck down a state statute banning 
inter-racial marriage in 1948. Also 
in that year, Congressman William 
Dawson became the first black to 
head a Congressional committee 
when he was named chairman of the 
House Committee on Government 


Operations. 


Black women offered a variety of 
contributions in the 50s. In 1950, 
Gwendolyn Brooks became the first 
black to be awarded a Pulitzer Prize, 


for poetry. 


The year 1954 began the period of 
Civil Rights, punctuated with court 
cases, protests and marches. 


Blacks won a major victory with a 
Supreme Court decision in 1954 
which declared public school seg- 
regation unconstitutional. But the 
implementation of that decision was 
not expressly outlined. 


In 1956, Autherine Lucy, a black 
woman, enrolled in the University of 
Alabama. In spite of some minor 
support from the federal govern- 
ment, Lucy was barred by school 
officials, who expressed concern 
that mob violence would break out. 
Lucy «filed contempt-of-court pro- 
ceedings against some school of- 
ficials and other persons. She was 
expelled for allegedly making ‘‘out- 
ragous’’ charges against school offi- 
cials. 


The Prayer Pilgrimage of 1957 
dramatized the need for the federal 
government to enforce the Supreme 
court’s decision outlawing segre-. 
gation. Thousands of ‘blacks from 
many states assembled on the steps 
of the Lincoln Memorial in the first 
large-scale black demonstration in 
Washington. D.C. in the post-war 
era. Among the speakers was Mar- 
tin Luther King. 


The national guard was called out 
to Central High in Little Rock, Ark., 
in 1957, when the state government 
defined a federal district court order 
to allow black children into the 
school. 


A force of 11,000 national guards- 
men descended upon Little Rock to 
escort the nine black children up the 
steps of the school. The soldiers 
remained on call’ for a year. The 
state government closed the school 
the following year, but that was 
ruled unconstitutional by the federal 
government and the doors of Cen- 
tral High were opened to all the 
next school year. 
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Four college students launched 
one of the most successful tactics of 
protests against discrimination at a 
Woolworth lunch counter in 1960. 


The ‘‘sit-in movement’’ called for 
blacks and whites to desegregate 
lunch counters by staying put dur- 
ing harrassment. Three months la- 
‘ter, Woolworth’s lunch counter in 
Greensboro, N.C. was open to all 
races. Other public establishments 
slowly began to follow suit. 


Freedom rides were inspired by 
the sit-in movement in the south, In 
1961, groups began riding  tradi- 
tionally white-only public convey- 
ances. Riders were frequently bea- 
ten, stomped and struck with 
chains, but they persisted and made 
headway. 


After a long struggle, James 
Meredith integrated the University 
of Mississippi in 1962. Two people: 
died and many others were injured 
in the fight; and the governor of the 
state physically tried to bar Mere- 
dith’s entrance to the college. He 
graduated on August 18, 1963. 


A 1963 march into Birmingham, 
Ala., turned into a violent melee. 
The police force used dogs and fire 
hoses in an effort to discourage 
marchers, and eventually bombed 
the headquarters of the group. 


More than 200,000 Americans ; 


marched on Washington, D.C., on 
August 28, 1963, in the largest- 
single protest in United States 
history. 


Organized by a score of black 
organizations, the march demon- 
strated the discontent of black 
Americans. It was on this occasion 
that Martin Luther King gave his 
moving address, ‘‘| have a Dream.” 


Riots broke out in Harlem in 1964, 
two days following the shooting of a 
15-year-old youth by an off-duty law 
enforcement officer. That incident 
touched off riots, ‘looting and other 
incidents which police were unable 
to quell with volleys of shots in the 
air. 


In 1964, Martin Luther King 
received the Nobel Peace Prize, the 
youngest man (at 35) to ever be 
given that honor. 


The struggle for rights continued 
throughout the 60s with the March 
of News and other protests. 


Hartnell organizations speak of 
the ‘‘Fourth Movement’’ of blacks 
into fields of education, politics and 
technical vocations. And according 
to Walter Ryce, president of the 
United Students club, that struggle 
is the ‘‘Challenge of the 80s’’ 


Jit 
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Speakers and entertainers [clockwise from top] Dr. Donald Cheek, 
Pearl Carey, Umiah [of African jazz band Sadaka ’80}, Ledoris Cordell, 
and the audience of the ‘‘Black Women in the ’80s panel discussion, 
were significant components of the Black History Month celebration at 
Hartnell. 


graphic by Regina Costa and Mike Domalaog 
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Lobo jinx ends—playoffs start tonight | 


Men edge Lobos, take on 


Ohlone here tomorrow night 


by ROBERT RATTO 
and DAVE ‘‘DOC’’ MOSELEY 

Wednesday afternoon, Hartnell basketball 
coach Len Wilkins said, ‘‘We’d just like to beat 
‘em to have a firm hold on second place.’’ 

Some nine hours | later, he said, ‘“We just did 
it.’ It was one of the understatements of the 
year. 

The Panthers, with five players in double 
scoring figures, downed the Monterey Peninsula 
College Lobos 70-66 Wednesday in the final 
game of the Coast Conference season. 

The Lobos, rated first in Division II, had lost 
only one other game all year, and were 
undefeated on their home court. 

It could be said the MPC played with less than 
their usual intensity, since the Lobos had already 
had the conference championship locked up. But 
if you can’t be up for a Hartnell-MPC game, you 
can’t be up for anything. 

In that, maybe the Lobos overdid it. They had 
two of their top scorers, Kim Ross and Dwayne 
Sims, in foul trouble in the second half (Ross 
fouled out with 1:10 to play), and the Panthers 
put the game on ice from the free throw line. Ed 
Scheff, who finished with 11 points, and Rickey 
Roundtree, who also had 11, converted both ends 
of three consecutive one-and-one situations 
inside the 2:30 mark. 

“Call it fair,’’ Roundtree said of his 11 points, 
six rebounds and six assists. 

Whatever the Panthers did, they must have 
wished Skyline would’ve done it last Saturday. 
AAPC scored 103 points off the Trojan defense, 
one of the best in the state, in. that game. Had 
Skyline played its usual stingy defense, Wednes- 
day night’s game would have been for the 
conterence title. 

But, as has been said, second ain’t bad either, 
and with it Hartnell will host the fifth-place 
Ohlone Renegades tomorrow night at 7:30 in 
round one of the Shaughnessey Playoffs. 

Eric Greene started Wednesday in place of 
Scheff, who has had his cold streaks lately, and. . 
well, let Greene tell it: 

‘1 talked about Terry Hay so much | got his 
disease, ’’ the freshman forward said. ‘‘I must've 
been cne-for-30 from the floor. It got to where | 


Fours wild at Examiner meet 


Devine) turned 3:30.7, 
behind Foothill, 
San Jose City College in junior 


The Hartnell men’s and women’s 
mile relay teams both took fourth 
place finishes in the Examiner 


Stiff neck 
John Zeigler [center] muscles in a twisting 
reverse layup between Cabrillo’s Scott Polter- 
’ ock [right] and Mark Axtell in last Saturday’s 
67-58 win. —photo by Kevin Flake 


asked the refs for some money to buy a basket.’’ 

Greene had ony four points, but hauled in 13 
rebounds. And Hay’s ‘‘disease’’ went away just 
in time. The sophomore guard with the range- 
finder hit one of four shots in the first half (after 
[please turn to p. 7] 


finishing 
Santa Rosa and 


Indoor Games at the Cow Palace last 


weekend. 
The men’s team (Phil. Trask, 
Ricky Nelson, Curtis Sells and John 


Sports 


calendar 


Feb. 29 -- Gavilan at Hartnell, 
baseball, 2:30 p.m. 


March 4 -- Menlo at Hartnell, 
baseball, 2:30 p.m. 


March. 4 -- Gavilan at Hartnell, 
softball, 3 p.m. 


March 5 -- San Jose City College 
at Hartnell, softball 3 p.m. 


March 7 -- Cabrillo at Hartnell, 
swimming, 2 p.m. 

March 7 -- Cabrillo at Hartnell, 
track and field, 2:30 p.m. 


March 7 -- Cabrillo at Hartnell, 
softball, 3 p.m. 


college competition. Nelson had low 
split time with 51.5 seconds. 

Caron Choy, Maureen Gardepie, 
Kari Stewart and Jody Cobb teamed 
for fourth behind Fresno City Col- 
lege, West Valley and American 
River. Their time was 4:14.2. 

In open competition, Kathy Rau- 
gust finished fourth in the high 
jump with a 5-4 leap. Caron Choy 
was fourth in the women’s open 880 
yard run with a 2:26 time. 


Softballers beat rain, 
West Hills 23-3 


The. Hartnell softball team com- 
pleted five innings before the rain 
came Wednesday to make a 23-3 
rout of West Hills go on the record. 

In a scrimmage last Monday, the 
Panthers fell 12-4 to Cuesta. Ro- 
chelle Rianda had a double, one of 
only three Hartnell hits. Karen 
Davis allowed the Cougars nine hits 
and suffered the loss. 


ia é 


Tight squeeze 


Women blow out Monterey, 


face Skyline here tonight 


by DAVE “‘DOC’’ MOSELEY 
After a long, frustrating history of futility, 


_ the Hartnell women’s basketball team is finally 


a winner. 

That history even extends into this season. 
Early in the year, the Panthers were 1-3 in Coast 
Conference play and 2-12 overall. 


Suddenly. . .overnight, if you will. . .every- 


thing changed. Hartnell won three of its final 


four games, losing only to’ conference power- 
house Cabrillo. 

The result of the change makes a pretty neat 
success story, as wéll as a let of proud, beaming 
faces. 

Wednesday night, the Panthers could perhaps 
have beaten anybody, but they only had to beat 
Monterey Peninsula College. And they did, with 
gusto, 78-48. ; 

“It’s just improvement,’’ said Panther coach 
Ellie: Spier. ‘‘We played the toughest teams in 
the state in our first seven games. It just took 
that long to get everybody together.’’ 

Employing a box-and-one defense, Hartnell 
shut down the Lobos’ main scoring machine, Sue 
Robinson. Jill Haddan drew the dubious chore of 
playing man-on-man with Robinson and did it 
with remarkable effectiveness. 

In the meantime, the Panthers -- particularly 
Haddan, Julie Mendez and Millie Reese -- 
continually fired in shots that would make Rick 
Barry jealous and jumped out to leads of 23-8, 
33-14 and 41-23 at the half. 

Martha Getris, Hartnell’s usual number one 


threat, was held to six points and probably a 


record-low two rebounds in the first half. 

“Martha just couldn’t get inside,’’ Spier said. 
‘They were double-teaming her, so we decided 
to stay with the: outside game. Then they came 
outside on us, and we went back inside.’’ Getris 
had nine points and 10 rebounds in the second 
half. 

The Panthers probably set a team record for 
free throw percentage. They went to the line 23 
times and made 20 for 87 percent. 

Mendez led the scoring with 20 points, 
followed by Reese: and Getris with 15 and 
Haddan with 14. 


Eric Greene sandwiches between. Seahawks Greg Wilson [right] and 
Scott Polterock for two points'Saturday night. - —photo by Kevin Flake 
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by DAVE ‘‘DOC’’ MOSELEY 

Sexism exists at Hartnell. Sort of. 

At the most boring of men’s basketball games 
-- say, Hartnell vs. last-place Gavilan -- a crowd 
of at least 500 can still be expected. 

In women’s Coast Conference play, there are 
no boring games. Not even when the Panthers- 
play Cabrillo, a team that loses with the same 
frequency as a solar eclipse. 

Yet, the largest crowd I’ve seen at a women’s 
game was, maybe, 50 people. 

Most women’s sports have the same: disease. 
The San Francisco Pioneers of the new Women’s 


The play’s the thing, not the sex | 


. (pro) Basketball League are averaging 1,500 per 


game. They need twice that just to break even. 
Two WBL franchises died early in the season of 
low attendance. 

Okay, so the women don’t bring off alley-oop 


_slam dunks or shatter backboards. They’re not 


hotdoggers. But they hustle. And the play is 
damned exciting. | 
They need, and-deserve, our support. 

For tonight, skip ‘The Incredible Hulk’’ or 
whatever and check out the women’s playoff 
game. It starts at 7:30 p.m. | promise, you’ Il be 
glad you did. 

Still more Olympic stuff -- Walther Troger, 
head of the West German team at Lake Placid, 
recently said, ‘‘The Olympic Games can be no 
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better than the world around them.” 

Such profundity is rare. 

Perhaps, then, at the Moscow games only 
bronze medals should be awarded. With the price 
of gold and silver acting like the first half of the 
Tidal Wave at Marriott’s, it’s true: they can’t 
afford to win. 

Good grief, still more Olympic stuff [ad 
nauseum] -- Wrote Art Rosebaum, sports editor 
of the San Francisco Chronicle, Monday morn: 

‘| thought of the pure Olympic purpose, to 
glorify youth in the highest kind of international 
competition. No politics, no terrorists, no gun- 
point security, no elitist officials . . . only sport. It 
was better, given respite from all the above, to 
beat the Russians rather than boycott them.’’ 

Amen, Art. 

We wish to extend our deepest sympathy to 
Hartnell athletic trainer Steve Glover, whose 
brother, Rick, died last Friday at the age of 22. 


Dubets powers Panthers to opener win 


Guy Dubets slammed a bases- 
loaded double in the ninth inning to 
power the Hartriell baseball team to 
a 7-4 win over Coast Conference 
newcomer Mission College in. the 
conference opener Tuesday at San 
Jose. . 

Rich Arredondo picked up his 
third win in relief of Eric Rowe. 
Arredondo twirled three scoreless 
innings, lowering his earned run 
average (ERA) to 0.45. 

Percy Von Winning opened the 
ninth with a single. Dan Violette 
dropped a sacrifice bunt and the 


Lobo jinx ends—playoffs start 


{cont. from p. 6] ; 
which the Panthers trailed 36-30), 
but ignited a fire under Hartnell in’ 
the second, ripping off a six-for- 
seven streak. He finished with a 
team-high 15 points and 11 assists. 

Hay, the: quietest Panther, just 
smiled. 

Hartnell was almost deep-fried 
midway through the second half 
when Tom. Perkins, his hands full 
trying to guard Ross and James 
Smith, drew his fourth foul with 
11:56 still to play. But that har- 


Saints elected to force Von Winning 
at second, but the throw was wild. 
Ben Jimenez then walked, and 
Dubets followed with his base- 
clearing shot. : 

The Panthers ended a five-game 
rainout streak last Saturday with 
superior pitching performances in 
sweeping a doubleheader from Dia- 
blo Valley 2-1 and 1-0 in Concord. 

Arredondo threw a four-hitter 
over nine innings in the first game, 
surrendering only one run in the 
first inning. 

Violette blasted home runs in the 


assing Panther front line made up 
for the deficit. Scheff pulled down 
seven rebounds in the final four 
minutes. 

And John Zeigler, with a still- 
hobbled right foot, was a wizard on 
the boards with 22. 

“It’s still black and blue, but I’m 
still gonna play,’’ Zeigler said be- 
fore the game. 

That was another 
ment. 

“We just did it,’’ Wilkins said. 


understate- 


The Youth Corps Summer Youth 
Employment Program honored Al- 
fonso Reynoso, a pre-law student at 
Hartnell College, for being its out- 
standing participant. 


Reynoso also received a $500 
savings bond. 


Reynoso is now one of the Youth 
Representatives on the MOnterey 
County Youth Planning Council. 


The Monterey County Summer 
Youth Employment Program, an 
operation funded by CETA con- 
ducted by the Monterey County 
Superintendent of Schools, provides 
summer employment to econom- 
ically disadvantaged youth, ages 14 
to 21. 


Renowned group stages play 


Prize-winning—that description 
fits the Chicano theatre group pre- 
senting El Fin del Mundo (The End 
of the World) in the main theatre at 
8 o'clock tonight. 

The group, €! Teatro Campesino, 
has won a number of awards in its 
15 years, including the Los Angeles 
Drama Critics award. Their founder, 
direttor and playwright Luis Valdez, 
received $8,500 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation in 1978. 

Their performance of El Fin del 
Mundo will be primarily in the 
English language, with portions in 
Spanish. 

El Fin del Mundo speaks of the 


contemporary Chicano, according to 
a press release, in a production 
which is ‘a vast apocalyptic popular 
vision of the world—a cosmic cala- 
vera comedy of life and death, of 
faith and hope.’’ 

The release describes El Fin del 
Mundo as a 20th Century Chicano 
mystery/miracle play. ‘‘The mys- 
tery is death and the. miracle is 
life.’’ 

Sponsors are .Extended Oppor- 
tunities Programs and_ Services, 
Movimiento Estudiante Chicano 
Atzlan (MEChA) and the Office of 
Instructions. 


third and fifth innings to provide 
both Hartnell runs. 

Tony Walker got credit for the 
win in the second game, allowing 
two hits over the final five innings. 


Feb. 29—‘’El fin Del Mundo,”’ a 
play by El Teatro Campesino, Hart- 
nell College Main Theatre, 8 p.m. 
Free. 5 ; 


sentinel Q|endar 


Feb. 29—Attorney Beria Robin- : 


son, Cindy Obenchain Reception, 
governing board room; sponsored 
by US/Hartnell Women’s Programs, 
5 p.m. 
7 p.m. 

Feb. 29—Films: Malcolm X; Sac- 
co and Vanzetti. Student lounge, 
7:30 p.m., $2. 

March 1— Japanese Evening, en- 


tertainment by Group M of the Moon,’ 


Japanese Agricultural Training Pro- 


The Panthers managed only three 
hits but made them count. Jesse 
Palacios drove in Mike Pond with a 
sacrifice fly in the fifth for the only 
score. 


gram, Performing Arts Theatre, 
7:30 p.m. Free. 

March 4—Anti-draft rally, by 
Student Activist Club and Students 
for a Libertarian Society, cafeteria 
patio, 11 a.m. 

March 4—ASHC meeting, noon, 
C-354. 

March 4—Hartnell governing 
board meeting, 8 p.m., governing 
board room. 

March 6—ASHC meeting, noon, 
C-354. 

March 6—‘‘Footsteps on the 
planetarium show, 7:30 
p.m., $1 students, $1.50 adults. 


Save gas, help clean air—carpool 


A car-pool coordination office has 
been established in the Salinas area, 
which can help Hartnell students 
seeking to conserve gas and de- 
crease air pollution, according to Al 
Parsons, coordinator of the project. 

The ridesharing office officially 
opened on Dec. 1. ‘‘Only three 
Hartnell students filled out carpool- 
ing forms during registration, so 
there seems to be a large potential 
ridesharing vein that could be 
tapped,’’ he said. . 

The soaring cost of fuel and 
automobile. upkeep make _rideshar- 
ing an increasingly attractive option 
for many people. The difficulty may 


lie in finding someone with a 
compatible schedule, he said. 
About 75 percent of the autos 
used for commuting nationwide 
carry only one person -- the driver. 
Hundreds of dollars per commuter 
could be saved yearly if they 
carpooled, Parsons noted. 


Carpooling also has a beneficial 
effect on the environment, contrib- 
uting to a decrease in air pollution 


and traffic congestion, stated 
Parsons. 

To become part of this program, 
call the Ridesharing . Office, 
422-POOL. 


Shanghai Garden 


(with this ad) 


1O% Discount 


Special Family Dinner #1 and #2 


Minimum for two or more persons) 


Deluxe Dinner #3 and #4 


(Minimum for three or more persons) 


1410 S. MAIN 
SALINAS 


Limit one coupon per visit 


Take out orders or 
Reservations Call 


422-5314 
Mon. thru Thurs. Coupon expires March 31, 1980 


OPEN DAILY 
11:30 am - 9:30 pm 
Fri. & Sat. 
11:30 am - 10 pm 
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Two campus clubs circulate petitions to legalize marijuana 


by ROBERT RATTO 

If someone asks you to sign an 
initiative to legalize the personal use 
of marijuana, don’t be surprised -- 
the 1980 California Marijuana Initia- 
tive (CMI ’80) is being circulated by 
two campus clubs. 

The Student Activist Club and 
Students for a Libertarian Society, 
although not making it a high 
priority issue, have joined in the 
statewide effort to get CMI ‘80 on 
the November ballot. 

The CMI ’80, sponsored by the 
National Organization for the Re- 
form of Marijuana Laws (NORML), 
is the eighth attempt to qualify a 
marijuana initiative for the ballot in 
California. 

Gordon Brownell, chairman of the 
California chapter of NORML, is 
optimistic that the new initiative will 
pass. Brownell states, ‘‘Studies 
show that there are 21 million 
Americans and 7 million Californi- 
ans who regularly use marijuana.’’ 
Because of this, he believes, ‘‘It 
(marijuana) is here to stay.’ 

Brownell also feels the political 
climate is right for the initiative. He 
believes that both personal choice 

and economic benefit arguments 
will pass CMI ‘80. 

“We do not premise the basis, of 
our argument on the_ belief that 
marijuana is harmless,’’ Brownell 


, Cook 


asserted, ‘‘Individuals should have 
the right to choose what to do with 
their minds and consciousness.’’ 

Also Brownell claims that, be- 
cause of taxpayers’ sentiments, the 
economics of marijuana cannot be 
ignored. As evidence, he quotes 
studies which say $50 to $75 million 
is spent each year in California for 
marijuana enforcement now, and 
that if marijuana were taxed, one 
half to one billion dollars in tax 
revenue could be gained. 

Monterey County Sheriff Bud 
is‘ one of the initiative’s 
opponents. Cook is opposed to the 
initiative for two reasons: ‘‘One, 
there is not enough empirical evi- 
dence to show that marijuana is not 
harmful to the body, and two, an 
initiative like this is difficult to 
control because ‘‘personal use’’ is 
too ambiguous a title.’’ 

Cook fears that some may grow a 
large amount of marijuana for sales 
purposes and claim to be ‘‘a heavy 
user.’’ 

As. for the question that many 
police agencies resources are used 
in marijuana enforcement, Cook 
believes the ‘claim is ‘‘hogwash.’’ 
The enforcement of marijuana, Cook 
stated, ‘‘is on the bottom of our 
priority list.’’ 

The sheriff also sees a distinction 
between allowing liquor and cigar- 


The cutouts and prints of internationally recognized artist Alex 
Katz are on display in the Hartnell Gallery through March 14. 


Katz’s work has been exhibited in London, Paris, 


and Copenhagen 


as well as at private galleries and universities throughout the U.S. 


by Arnold Klapheck 


ettes, both proven medically dele- 
terious to health, to be used and 
allowing marijuana to be consumed. 
‘‘Marijuana,’’ Cook believes, ‘‘is 
not culturally accepted.’’ 

Marijuana was legal in all the 
states in America until 1915 when 
California was the first state to 
declare it illegal. The other 47 states 


followed suit, and marijuana was 
illegal in all states by 1937. 


NORML also is sponsoring a 
statewide conference in Monterey 
March 1 and 2. The conference, to 
be held at Monterey Peninsula 
College, lecture hall 103, includes 
workshops and movemént meetings. 


Cops crack down on 
West Alisal speeders 


by DAVE ‘‘DOC’’ MOSELEY 

Beware ye of heavy foot! 

A recent crackdown on speed 
limit violators by the Salinas Police 
Department Traffic Division has 
resulted in a sudden surge in 
citations being issued on West 
Alisal Street, bordering the Hartnell 
campus. 


Lieutenant Vic Collins, SPD 

Traffic Division officer, said the 
surge is due to a high accident rate 
in the area. 


‘'There’s been some pretty high 
speed in that area (West Alisal 
Street to Homestead Avenue,” 
Collins said. ‘‘The speed limit is 25 
miles per hour. We've been getting 
complaints from residents. ”’ 

Collins added that police radar 
has indicated an average speed of 
about 36 miles per hour along that 
stretch of West Alisal Street. 

The speed limit increases to 35 
miles per hour just as you pass the 
swimming pool, heading west. 


Eastbound, it decreases conversely 
at that point.) 

Collins agreed that part of the 
cause of the excessive speed is the 
generous width of the street com- 
bined with relatively light traffic 
during most hours. But ‘‘driving 
without attention to the road’’ was 
what Collins theorized as the main 
reason behind the speeding. 

‘Theoretically, the more viola- 
tions that are issued, the more the 
accident rate goes down,”’ he said. 
“We're concentrating. on. the high 
accident rate areas: downtown, near 
the civic center, Salinas Street.’’ 

Collins noted that in January 
there were 210 traffic accidednts in 
Salinas, an average of seven per 
— Of these, 47 involved injury, he 
said. 

“Driving and traffic law enforce- 
ment will always be with us,’’ he 
said, ‘and enforcement is educa- 
tion. If you’re cited for a violation, 
you’re going to think before you do 
it again.’”’ 


Music, nostalgia featured 


A musical fantasy and a nostalgic 
look into the past will light up the 
Hartnell stage this spring. 

“Dear World’’, a moving musical 
comedy based on Jean Giradoux’s 
“The Madwoman of Chaillot’’ will 
focus on Rosamond Goodrich, highly 
praised by the 
Festival Bord of Critics, in the lead 
role as the ‘‘madwoman’’, Countess 
aurelia. 


The Countess and her other 


National College. 


equally peculiar friends struggle to 
save the heart of Paris from destruc- 
tion at the hands of greedy oil 
prospectors. Playdates are April 17, 
18, 19, 24, 25 and 26. 

Characters that express the pains 
and joys of life make up ‘’| Remem- 
ber Mama’’. Written by John Van 
Druten, this show will be the first 
for director Stan Crane at Hartnell. 
Playdates are May 1, 2, 3, 8, 9 and 
10. 


Board approves reappraisal of 
land; current value sought 


Trustees voted to secure a second 
appraisal on the Hartnell College- 
owned land in the Boronda area at a 
Feb. 29 board meeting. 

Lloyd Lowrey, trustee, told the 
board that ‘‘thé information that | 
have from people in the real estate 
business. . .we could be looking at 
property with a current . market 
value of 2 million.’’ 

According to an appraisal ob- 
tained about six months ago, the 
153-acre piece of property is worth 
about $750,000. ; 

Superintendent-president Dr. 
Gibb R. Madsen said they would 
secure the second appraisal, but 
said ‘‘if we wait 18 years, it'll 
probably go up a lot. .but it could 
also go down.’’ 

He added, ‘We can get another 
appraisal, just as rapidly as we 
can.” Dr. Madsen said the last 


appraisal cost $1,000. “And | 
assume you mean we’ re not going to 
do this for free.’’ 


Dr. Victor Wm. Willits, dean of 
student services, said he hoped the 
appraisal could be secured before 
March 4. Dr. Willits said the second 
appraisal could upset the board 
timetable for selling the land if it 
was not obtained before March 4. 


Also approved at the Feb: 19 
meeting were: 

--budget 
$330,582.29; 

--the 1980 Hartnell 
session; 

--board authorization to advertise 
on campus to fill a Food Services 
Assistant position; 

--a leave of absence for 1980-81 
academic year for athletic trainer 
Steve Glover. 


revisions _ totalling 


summer 


